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blessing of God, he has succeeded in restoring the lost sheep to 


the fold of Christianity,” ete. Surely none of the old maids, of 


THE speakers on either side of the question of altering the Parlia- | whom the audiences of missionary anniversaries at Exeter Hall 
mentary Oath — which came before the House on M onday last— are generally composed, will take the trouble of writing to Africa, 
from the noble Premier down to Mr. Plumptre, felt, no doubt, a India, or China, inquiring if Mr. Z. has recently become con- 
great difficulty in giving their respective arguments the attraction | verted by the society's missionary or not. These men preach 
of novelty; most of what was said, pro and contra, having been  * faith,” and justly so; for if no faith were put in them, they 
repeated a dozen times before, and with greater force and elo- must starve. , 
quence than on the present occasion. This want of novelty, Far be it from us to mock and deride, or even sneer at, the 
however, was more perceptible in the ranks of the opponents of religious zeal of any sect. There are, no doubt, many who devote 
the bill, than in thoze of its promoters. The redoubted chief of their talents, their energies, and their wealth, to religious pur- 


the opposition, Sir Robert Inglis, himself admitted that his argu- 


ments were substantially the same as he had urged against the | 


bill of 1847; Mr. Newdegate was as frightened ‘as ever of un- 
christianising Parliament ; Mr. Spooner dreaded as much as last 
year ‘‘the national and awful sin” of admitting Jews ; and Mr. 
Plumptre was as anxious as ever to uphold the religion of Christ, 
which he apprehended Baron Rothschild, or a Jew or two more 
in the House, might overthrow, 
Christian’s exclamation, “‘Oh! upon what a rotten foundation 
must that faith be built which can be moved, in the midst of mil- 
lions of men, by the presence of one or two of its opponents in 
the legislature of England. The infant sunday-school child must 
feel ashamed of such a want of confidence in the opinions which 
it holds, shown by those of its teachers who profess to believe 
them based on the word of God, and eternal as truth.”* The 
only new discovery of dangers and disasters arising from a Jewish 
M. P. was that made by Lord Mahon, that ‘the effect of the pre- 
sent measure would bear heavily on the noble army of mission- 
aries who were exerting themselves all over the world to promote 
the Christian faith; and would act, not only as a heavy blow and 
great discouragement to them, when they heard that the legisla- 


ture no longer regarded Christianity as essential to a seat in Par- | antagonists, were not because of the speaker's lineage, but on 
liament, but on those who were half inclined to follow their | account of its own merits. It shewed that he had studied the 
teaching.” Lord Mahon forgot that the heavy blow had been | question before the House—its history, and its probable effects. 
struck long since, when Gibbon sat in the House. That blow | Both were, after his mature consideration, favourable to the — 
was repeated, session after session, when men took their seats | admission of the Jews. uy 
who had avowed, cut of Parliament, their disbelief in the Trinity. Having, then, come to the decision (said he) of giving his vote for the second ik | 
We think that Mr. Fox is as much at issue upon that point with | reading of the bill before the House, a bill by which it was designed to remove of 
Lord Mahon as the Baron de Rothschild is. If, therefore, ** the the incapacities that attached to the Jewish subjects of the realm, and which ye 
te ew. ‘es.” and those who “‘are half inclined to attached to no other class of their fellow-subjects, he was desirous to have the 755 
noble army of mNSSIOner ys nage 5] | forbearance of the House while he stated some of the grounds on which he had 797 
follow their teachings,” were to be influenced by any event ShOW- | arrived at that conclusion. (Hear, hear.) He thought it could not be demed 9 
, . arliament.” the ** noble army” wou ave lon fact, that the privileges and capacities of the constitution did of ng Rie 
tial to a seat in hee if ‘nclined” would have abandoned my every natural born subject of the realm (hear, hear); that they belonged te them, & j 
been routed, and the na Inc \ nf | , not because they were communicants of this or that religion, but because phew ok 
other half of their faith. But Lord ‘ Tahon again orgets that were Englishmen, bearing the burdens and fulfilling the obligations that belonges ; 
the “noble army of missionaries” Is well paid, and in case of | to them as English subjects, (Hear, hear.) Parliament had itself so far recog- © 


defeat, which is not unfrequent, reinforcements are sent, in the 
shape of collections made at Exeter Hall; and if the “ noble 
army” can spare something for the ‘half inclined,” all well and 


; her half may be bought; if not, there is no harm 
to write (which will be loudly 


done, because the missionary is sure disaualification, that thoagh body of 

ges, but there remained this disqualification, a 

read, amidst protracted cheers, at Exeter Hall), that, “by the | toons elected him as their representative, and though the returning officer was 97 
a _ bound to return him as the man of their choice, yet he could mot take, tas seas : 


@ J. M.,, in our last number. 


We are here reminded of a. 


poses, with a sincerity that extorts admiration even from the 


infidel; and the Jew should be the last one to seorn religious 


enthusiasm. But when experienced statesmen, like Lord Mahon, 
irrelevantly drag the missionaries into the debate on altering the 
oath of Parliament, and adduce the far-fetched argument that the 
admission of Baron de Rothschild would injure the foreign mis- 
sionaries, we really cannot reply in a serious tone to so ludicrous 
an idea; for, as the Jimes observes, *‘it is too remote to be ap- 
preciable,” 

On the other side of the question, however, there were some 
refreshing features of novelty in the speeches of Sergeant Tal- 


- fourd and Mr. Roebuck, and in the deliberate and eloquent reason- 


ing of Mr. Frederick Peel, whose father, one of the greatest 
living statesmen in England, has been as earnest an opponent of 
the claims of the Jews as Sir Robert Inglis, but whose better 


sense has taught him to abandon his former views, and he himself 
proposed the removal of the Jewish disabilities as eloquently as 


he had opposed it, and as his son now so ably advocates it. 

The respect paid by the adversary to the combatant is a re- 
luctant acknowledgment of valour; and the compliments which 
were paid to the maiden speech of the younger Peel by his 


nised the rights of the Jews by conferring upon them, gradually and by parts, 
eligibility to all offices, whether civil, military, or judicial. As a magistrate the 
Jew might admiuister the law judicially, and as a sheriff ministerially; and almos 
every office of trust and authority was open to him in every branch ef civil and 
military administration, (Hear, hear.) 
provided he possessed the requisite qualification ; 


and vote upon any question in the Housg of Commons, (Hear.) 


Soe ~ 
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was wanting to him, therefore, his political statws was incomplete. (Hear.) He 
confessed himself unable to discover, on political grounds, why the disqualification 
from holding a seat in Parliament should be persisted in, while the power to 
hold office in other respects, and the privilege of the electoral franchise, were 
freely awarded to him. (Hear, hear.) True it was that government on former 
occasions had tried to form a distinction between holding civil offices and the 
right to legislate, from the degree of political power which attached to the latter. 
They were told that civil employment involved merely, on the part of persons 
holding it, an instrumental administration of the law in being at the time; but 
that by a seat in Parliament, they not only possessed that responsible power, but 
also that of passing new laws. He would not take upon him to pronounce 
whether such a distinction was well or ill founded; but he would humbly remind 
the House that the Test Act passed in the reign of Charles Il, was based upon 


this principle—that the Dissenter was barred from civil employment, while his 


right to sitin that House was never called in question. (Ilear, hear.) Again, it 
was argued that the propricty of maintaining the disability might be supported 
on the same ground of public policy by which they resisted other disabilities 
known to the law, arising from age, sex, property, and profession, He confessed 
that, to his mind, these cases appeared in no wise analogous to that of the Jews, 
because they were either temporary in point of duration, or mm no case inferred 


any stigma or civil degradation as applicable to the parties excluded. (Hear, 
hear.) 


Having next demonstrated that it was only by a fortuitous and 


- aecidental consequence that the oath had caused the Jews to be 
excluded from Parliament, Mr. Peel thus preceeded :— 


But it was on the religious part of the question that the arguments of their op- 
ponents were found chietly to rest, and he would now proceed to consider some of 
them. Here he would contend for a principle that was to be collected from the 
character of all our existing institutions, and which he thought ought to be as 
uurestricted in its obligations as it was unqualified in its terms; the principle was 
that of perfect religious equality before the law (cheers)—the principle that dif- 
ference of religious persuasion ought not to constitute a ground for civil disquali- 
fication. (Cheers.) That it should do so upon the supposition of the closest 
alliance between the church and state, or rather, perhaps, he should say, upon 
those two expressions, “ church’? and * state,” being convertible or identical 
terms, using always the same argument according to the temperal or spiritual 
nature of its concerns, he might in some degree understand. It was on some 
notion of this kind that the state was once made subservient to the church, and 
that the religion of the state was forced upon the people through the medium of 
incapacities and disabilities. (Hear, hear.) But dissent had grown up all the 
stronger, and that theory was not now, at least, heard in the practice of the state, 
(Hear, hear.) They had surrendered the principle that the communion of the 
Church of England ought to constitute the basis of their political concessions. 
(Cheers,) They did as much when they passed the Sacramental Test Repeal 
Act in 1828, and when they passed the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act in 
1829. (Hear, hear.) In such a case as this he could only reason on the data of 
the constitution, as he found it binding his conduct by the conciliatory policy of 
recent times. (Cheers.) He was acting in the spirit of that constitution, and 
carrying out its distinguishing principle—a principle replete with good sense, 
with constitutional law, and with the mild spirit of Christian charity, viz., that all 
our privileges were to be enjoyed without reference to religious belief. (Great 
cheering.) That was the principle which he now advocated, and on which he 
would support the measure before the House. (Hear.) 


He then concluded this most forcible speec!: with the following 
remarks :— 


Perhaps, however, he might be allowed to say one or two words with reference 
to the waruing which the hon. baronet (Sir R. Inglis), with so great force of lan- 
guage, and with all the effect which must ever follow whatever fell from him, had 
widressed to gentlemen who, like himself, supported the measure before the 
House, to beware how they shocked the religious sentiment of the people, and 
induced them to believe that, as political men, they were apt to overlook prac- 
tical Christianity. He should deeply regret any impression, even though an 
erroneous one, that they, as legislators, disregarded in the treatment of political 
questions the influence and the injunctions of Christianity. But they were bound 
mt the same time to give due weight to the dictates of their own consciences; and 
if they honestly believed that special and exceptional exclusion from advantages 
that ought to be common to all could not be justified on any ground of common 
justice, or of Christianity; if they believed that a mild and conciliatory course 
was more in harmony with the genius of Christianity, then, however painful it 
might be to incur misconstruction, and the displeasure of those they respected, 
they must persist in the discharge of what they considered a great public duty. 


(Loud and protracted cheering.) 

Whilst the thanks of the Jewish community are eminently due 
to Mr. Frederick Pee! for his able advocacy of their claims, we 
are gratified to observe an improved and respectful tone in the 
speeches of the opponents of the measure as regards the Jewish 
personal character, to which even Mr. Plumptre bore a high 
testimony. The result of-the division shewed that the House 
sympathised with Lord John Russell in his hopes— 


That the House, disregarding the arguments that have been urged against this 


bill, and acting upon the principle of charity, which I believe is a truly Christian 


principle, will admit Jews into the bosom of the Legislature, and not deny, as 
they do not deny, that they have all the characteristics of good subyects—that 
they are loyal and peaceable, and ever ready to defend the Sovereign against any 
attacks, and are faithful adherents to the constitution under which we live; and 
that you will not commit injustice by denying them the rights and franchises 
which belong to their character as British subjects. (Cheers.) 


It is truly observed by the 7zmes— 


The majority was a convincing one, and proves sufficiently that the opinion of 
the House in favour of the admission of the Jews to seats in the Legislature has 
rather advanced than receded. Last year the numbers stood 277—204—ma. 
jorit, 73. Last night the House divided, for the second reading 278, against it 
185—majority 93, thus showing an advance of 20 in favour of the bill. We can 
scarcely suppose that its opponents did not upon such an occasion put out their 
full strength. To suppose the contrary, with the views they profess upon the 
subject, would be to suggest a very serious imputation. 


What effect this majority will have on the Upper House remains 
to be seen. The Lords will certainly not enhance the respect for 
their sagacity, if they persevere in the rejection of the just claims 


of a loyal body of Her Majesty’s subjects, and in setting them. 


selves at defiance to the majority of the first mercantile city in 
the world. 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT AWS). 
Leviticus, CHAP. XXI. TO XXV. 


He revealeth the deep and secret things; 
He knoweth what is in the darkness, 


ra And the light dwelleth with him.—Daniel ii. 22. 


Tue lesson we read to-morrow begins with ordinances respecting 
the priests in mourning, their marriages, their personal perfection, 
and the estimation of their holiness. The next chapter treats on 
their abstinence from holy things during their uncleanness, and 
also on the perfection of the sacrifices, and the regulations for 
eating them. The next chapter contains the laws ‘of the feasts, 
commencing with the Sabbath; then the Passover, the Pentecost, 
the Feast of Trumpets (New Year), the Day of Atonement, and 
concludes with the Feast of Tabernacles. As we make it our 
vocation to give the reflections suggested by each of these fes- 
tivals at the period of their occurrence, we pass from this chapter 


to the following one, treating on the ‘* continual light” in the 
temple, and commencing thus :— 


And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying: Command the children of Israel 
that they bring unto thee pure oil olive beaten for the light, to cause the 


lamps to burn continually. | 
The Rabbies of the Medrash draw attention to the above text 
from Daniel, which states that God ‘“‘ knoweth what is in the 
darkness, and the light dwelleth with him,” and they justly ask, 
‘¢ What needs He, who is all light, the poor oil lamp in the 
temple?” Bildad, the Shuhite, also asked, “‘ Is there any num- 
ber of his armies? and upon whom does not his light arise ?” 
(Job xxv. 3.) Has ever any being yet dared to say, ‘“* The sun 
did not shine on me by day, nor the moon by night; and should He 
who provided these great luminaries, He‘ who covereth himself with 
light as with a garment,’ require a light from Israel?” The 
reply which the philosophers of the Medrash give to this import- 
ant question is highly instructive. The light, say they, which 
was comparatively a small one, was not to shine within, but to 
cast its reflection without; as “from Zion goeth forth the law, 
and the word of God from Jerusalem,” so was this little lamp to. 
point to the light which from the temple went forth to the world ; 
and that great light, which was to shine as a beacon to the 
universe, was no less than the adoration of the One God. ‘The 
prophet Ezekiel thus describes it in a vision: ‘ Afterwards he 
brought me to the gate, even the gate that looketh towards the 
east. And behold the glory of the God of Israel came from the 
way of the east; and his voice was like the roaring of many 
waters, and the earth shone with his glory (Exekiel xliii. 2). When 
we consider that the land whereon the temple stood was sur- 
rounded with idolatry and its abominations; and, on the other hand, 
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Monotheism and the purity of morals, and the light of civil- 
isation which shed a lustre over the world, we may indeed call 
that temple, and the worship therein, a GLory. Jeremiah also 
says, “‘ A glorious high throne from the beginning is the place 
of our sanctuary” (Jer. xvii. 12). 

Another moral lesson the Medrash derives from this light in 
the temple, as a symbol of knowledge, to show that no man. how- 
ever deeply learned he may be, however much wisdom he may 
have acquired by study and by experience, should despise “ the 
smaller light,” or the cne who knows little, and refuse to learn 
from him; therefore did God, who is the Source of light, desire 
man to provide a small lamp in the temple of his glory on earth, 
to impress on his sons that they also, however enlightened they 
may be, should not reject the lesser light, which may one day be 
useful to them. 

The Talmud mentions a very beautiful circumstance in the 
nature of the creation of man, to show that ‘“‘ even from darkness 
cometh light.” If we investigate the nature of the human eye, 
we find that the light proceeds not from the white, but from the 
dark therein; so God says to man, “ [ have created the light 
from darkness, and require not thy light;” but it is a lesson to 
man, that he shall receive the light, whencesoever it may proceed, 
for light’s own sake.* | 

The lesson concludes with an historical fact which is replete 
with instruction. It appears that “the son of an Israelitish 
woman, whose father was an Egyptian, went out among the 
children of Israel: and this son of the Israelitish woman and a 
man of Israel strove together in the camp: and the Israelitish 
woman's son blasphemed the name of the Lorp, and cursed.” 
From this we may derive a lesson :—First, that strife and discord 
lead to the most serious offences, even to that of blasphemy. 
Secondly, it shows the danger of mixed marriages; for although 
he was the son of an Israelitish woman, yet, his father being an Egypt- 
ian, he imbibed Egyptian abominations and heathen blasphemy. 
Thirdly, we read that they put him in the ward, “that the mind 
of the Lord might be shewed them ;” from which we learn that 
we should not be too rash in judgment, for even Moses, than 
whom no man was beiter initiated into the Divine legislature, vet 
would he not decide at ance, but sought the instruction of God. 
Fourthly, the heavy visitation of the sin of blasphemy with the 
punishment of death, clearly demonstrates the enormity of the 
crime. _The punishment of the offence committed publicly (as it 
appears that he went out among the children of Israel purposely 
to blaspheme in public) was therefore to be inflicted publicly by 


the whole congregation; for God said, ‘‘ Bring forth him that _ 


hath cursed without the camp; and let all that heard him lay 
their hands upon his head, and let all the congregation stone 
him.” The object of this general punishment was to shew, that, 
as he who does a good public action benefits the whole commu- 
nity, so does he who commits a public offence injure the whole 
community. Let but unity and concord prevail, and these offences 
will vanish from the midst of the congregation; whilst the light 
emanating from Him, “ with whom dwelleth light,” will be diffused 
throughout the land. 


QUESTIONS OF A TRAVELLER, PUT TO THE OPPO- 
NENTS OF JEWISH EMANCIPATION. 


(Continued from page 225.) 


II. Because the Jews are incapable of holding offices of state, espe- 
cially as they are not politically educated. . | | 

This argument we meet with the following question: Has nature, in 
bestowing her gifts, withheld such capacity from the Jews or not ? 
We do not believe that any one would maintain that the Jews are by 
nature disqualified for offices of state; but we know there are those 
who pretend to find the cause of the disqualification in the Jew himself, 


and they say he has no sense for political science. In answer to this 
we would ask, Are there not Jews, even here in England (as we our- 
selves remember to have read in the Jewish Chronicle, No. 155), who 
exclusively pursue the arts and sciences, especially music, mathematics, 
medicine, etc. (and some of them men of eminence); and though those 
branches do not come under the head of political science, yet do they 
not prove that the Jews have a sense for other than commercial and 
hawking pursuits? And if it be asked, Why then do they not also 
devote themselves to political science? the answer is found easily 
enough; it is because they are not admitted to the theatre of the state ; 
hence they do not study political science, and, not practising it, cannot 
distinguish themselves in it. “ Only in the water can we learn to swim, ’ 
and by speaking to speak,” said the great orator Strauss, in Berlin, & 
when one day addressing his audience ; and I reiterate his words, and ie 


applying them to our question, say, Only by practising politics can we 
become good politicians—practice makes the master. Nay, | am firmly 
convinced that, let but free scope be given to the Jews, they would 
soon be distinguished as politicians and diplomatists. If, moreover, it 
be considered that the arteries of a state are its finances, its springs of 
action commerce and industry (and this more particalarly here in 
England), who shali say that the Jew is not qualified to assist in the 
government of a state? who shall dispute his knowledge of these 
most essential branches of political science ? 

But should these answers not yet suffice to convince our opponents { 
of the injustice or incorreciness of their arguments, we would still ask lg 
them, Why did not the great and wise Emperor Napoleon, when he 
presumed to emancipate the Jews, and for this purpose convened a | 
Sanhedrim at Paris, in addition to the twelve questions he put to them, i | 
ask them, “* Whether the Jews were capable of holding offices of state ?” 4 
a question which would have been the more excusable in him, as there 
were in his time no proofs in their favour. But that great man thought 
such a question valueless; for, in the first place, he knew well that, 
should the Jews not be found qualified for offices of state, they would 
not succeed in being elected to them, which would be their own faalt, 4 
not that of government; and, secondly, he foresaw with his. eagle —% 
glance that as soon as a political career should be opened to the Jews 
they would not fail to enter upon it, and soon attain eminence, as, 
indeed, experience has proved, 

And if, in the time of Napoleon, when the Jews in France were far 
behind the present English Jews in civilisation, emancipation could 
work so great an improvement there, why should it not be able to effect 
the same good for the Jews in England ? 

III. because the Jews in ancient times voted for the crucifixion of 
Christ ; and, as they do not respect his followers, the Jews of the pre- 
sent time cannot participate io the privileges of their Christian brethren. 

In opposing this argument, my readers will, I hope, pardon me for 
being as brief as possible on the theological points involved, and rapidly 
proceeding to the political part of the subject. In order to ascertain 
how much of truth there is in the above argument, let me only ask 
who crucified Jesus ?—and why was he crucified? 

It must be known to every one that crucifixion was not a Jewish but 
a Koman mode of punishment. Indeed, it was only Pilate, the Roman 
governor, who inflicted it on Christ, who, as a Messiah for the Jews, 
might have effected their independence of the Roman dominion, they 
being ‘at that time still in possession of their country and temple. : 
Hence Christ was condemned by the Roman government on political © 
grounds, and he was dealt with in the same manner as any modern t 
government would do with the apietes who should labour to effect the 
independence of his country. Nevertheless, the Jews are accused of 
having occasioned his death, or, at least, their king, Herod, and the 
then Sanhedrim are charged with having voted for his execution. This, ©) 
however, is easily accounted for, when it is considered that the Jews,at = 
that time, feeling themselves too weak to shake off the Roman yoke by 
their own strength, could only expect to do so by the direct interfer- 
ence of the Almighty. But as the miracles which Christ, according to 
the statement of his apostles, performed, were confined to individuals 
only, and did not influence the common weal, the Jews could pot con- 
sider him as their redeemer, and they feared that if they did not 
denounce him to the Romans their burdens would be increased, and 
they might even endanger their possessions, as, indeed, it happened 
seventy years later. 

Why the Jews did not adopt the precepts of Christ many theologians 
have already explained, and | will only mention the principal reason, 
which is this, that the Jews can admit an alteration of the law only by 
the same revelation as that on Mount Sinai. 3 

If it should be said, that, as the Jews did not admit non- Israelites to 
a share in their government, they cannot expect that Christians should 
act differently towards them, | would ask, Is there any code of laws 
which acquits a debtor of his debts to the creditor who is not himself a 
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good paymaster ? or which would even allow him to say to him, I will | 


only pay you the same amount which you pay to your creditors? And 
why should a community be justified in withholding from their neigh- 
bours the rights which are due to them, simply because it is thought 
that they have not discharged their duties towards others? But, in 
fact, the Jews were distinguished for tolerance, even at a time when 
darkness surrounded them on all sides. The law only forbids them 
not to takea king of another nation (Deut. xvii. 15) ; this, however, 1s 
no more intolerance than what is to this day practised in every state, 
now, as then, it is required that the king shall profess the prevalent 
creed of his subjects, lest he should oppress their church. But, besides 
the royal and sacerdotal dignity, which latter could only be acquired by 
birth, the non-Israelites are not excluded by law from any office or 
privilege, unless it is immediately connected with religion. 

As to the hatred which the Jews are said to bear the Christians, it 
must be known to every ove who is conversant with the Mosaic law 
that they were prohibited from suffering any of the Gentile nations to 
reside among them only for this reason, that they might not be seduced 
to the idolatry and abominations which then prevailed among the 
heathens (vide More Nebuchin, sect. 3, ch. 109) ; as soon, however, as 
the heathen renounced his idolatry, though he might not believe in the 
absolute unity of God (sow Sy OD WN “ The nations of 
the earth are not commanded, Thou shalt have no other God beside 
me”), he was not only permitted to reside among the Jews, and to 
adhere to the laws of his own nation; but the Jews were even bound by 
law to support him, and he was styled brother (vide the commentary of 
Jarchi on Levit. xxv. 35 and 47). The Talmudical Rabbies lay it 
down as a general rule that ‘the pious of all nations have a share in 

‘the world to come” (vide Baba LBathra, Sandhedrin, 105, a, 
59, a; Siphro, Levit. 13), and who would believe that such would be 
excluded from privileges in this transitory world? As to the nations 
of these times among whom the Jew resides, and whose protection he 
enjoys, he is unquestionobly bound to be gratetul to them. 


For if in the case of the Egyptians, who held the Israelites in bondage, 
and at one time even attempted to destroy them altogether, the holy 
law expressly says, ‘*Thou shalt not abominate the Egyptian, for 
thou wast a stranger in his land,” how much more must the Jew 
feel himself bound to love the nations who shelter and protect him, 
and who even accede to him all his rights? And, as the prophet 
exclaims, * [lave we not all One Father? has not One God created us 
all?” so may we all still exclaim, and act according to such conviction. 


Samson RaAvusuck. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—On perusing, in your number for April 27, the communication 
of Mr. Goldberg, containing a lauded citation from the pen of R. Jacob 
Ei:nden, | felt greatly surprised at the name of Aristotle being adduced 
to the following effect: “It seems to me to have been very inge- 
nidusly remarked by the philosopher Aristotle, that we Israelites do 
not need any elaborate system of morality, since by our numerous 
commandments and observances our passions are sufficiently checked ; 
and even from the law-giving at Sinai we have undergone the obliga- 
tion of keeping in the middle road of morality.” Now, I beg to ask 
your learned correspondent, in which of the works of Aristitle are we 
to find the testimony here ascribed to him ? It is certainly now many 
years since | perused the works of Aristotle; nevertheless, relying 
somewhat on the strength of my recollection, I deny that he has any 
where made any mention of the Israelites, or made the least reference 
whatever to the law of Moses. This I say, not because I should feel 
pained to view such a testimony) on the contrary, I should rejoice to 
see it); but because I wish to have propagated in your valuable journal, 
not fiction but the truth. 


| remain yours sincerely, 


Joun OXLer. 
Molesworth Rectory, Hants, May, 5th, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Dear Sir,— My attention has been called to an error made in the report of 
my lecture, which appeared in your last number. It is in the 27th line, 


where the word “ all,”’ being superfluous, alters the meaning of the entire 
sentence; it should be, “ who at times withholds his bounties.” 


| also beg to state, that it was the permission, and not the invitation, of 
the wardens, which | received. 


Trusting that you will please to insert this in the ensuing number, 


1 am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
May 6th, 5609. : I. Levy. 


To the Edjtor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, —You will be glad to learn that your persevering and praise - 
worthy remonstrances against the Conversion Society are beginning to 
tell upon the minds of the British public—a circumstance which should 
encourage you, sumwd opi niti, in exposing its fictitious tales, until 
you succeed in utterly tearing away the imposing veil with which it 
shrouds itself. 

Yesterday week a public meeting on behalf of that society was held 
in this town. One of the speakers was the Rev. Dr. M'Neile an 
Irishman, and therefore never at peace but when at war. This 
worthy, in a most invective style, peculiar to his class of preachers of 
peace, denounced a committee of clergymen and subscribers to the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, as 
libellers and slanderers, for printing and extensively circulating a paper 
containing some strong charges of mismanagement against the com- 
mittee of that society; impugning, in very vigorous terms, the cha- 
racter of their agents, both at home and abroad. ‘The doctor, with 
his wonted Jesuitical sophistry, attempted to prove (of course, sine 
ira et studio) that the impeachment emanated from an individual, and 
he a foreigner ; and even hinted that the author was a — an apostate. 
Dr. M‘Neile, no doubt, thought that such a specious and honest pro- 
cedure would counteract the effect which the paper is likely to 
produce upon thinking minds. 
will find himself greatly disappointed ; for however wrong the system 
may be, and nefariously carried out, yet, in charity, we will believe 
that many of its supporters are sincere in their error. His arguments 
—if, indeed, worthy of the term—rest upon a couple of hypercriticisms, 
which are withal so meagre that they utterly fail of proving anything 
to the purpose. I delayed writing hitherto, expecting to get posses- 
sion of a copy of the paper which roused their sensibility, and send it 
to you; but up to this time I have proved unsuccessful. At present 
I can only send you the following morsel; but it isa rich one. The 
paper complains that ‘‘ Mr. Lazarus’s account, as printed in the last 
report, is a gross mistatement. It may be owing to Mr. Lazarus's 
ignorance of the English language ; the committee, however, ought to 
hesitate before they furnish anything coming from the pens of their 
ungifted missionaries.” 

After the loquacious doctor had displayed a little of his Hibernian 
ingenuity by a running comment on the above, he proceeded to read 
the following paragraph from the society’s report :—“I find that I 
have made, &c. (how very true !) 552 family visits.” Now there are 
not 500 families of our co-religionists in the whole of Liverpool; and 
nine-tenths of those who are to be found here are totally ignorant 
that such a prodigy exists. But judge of my surprise when I read of 
ninety-five lodging-houses where Jews are generally congregated in 
great numbers. Lo and behold, there are not twenty lodging-houses in 
this town where Jews are congregated in great numbers. Well done! 
the report of that society is certainly a glorious one — most credible! 
Most creditable to a society which talks of bringing its erring Jewish 
brethren to the knowledge of truth. Truth, forsooth! Yes, Dr. 
M'‘Neile, it is a cause worthy of the advocacy of such a champion for 
truth as you deem yourself to be. 

We must certainly endeavour to get a copy of that paper; it will be 
well worth the trouble of perusing. I shall try again for a copy, and 
send it you. 


Requesting your kind indulgence for trespassing on your columns, 
I beg to remain, 


Sir, your humble servant, 


A. HoniIaMaAn. 
Hope Street, Liverpool, May 1st, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I was highly delighted with the explanation of your talented 
correspondent, Hertz Ben Pinchas, on the thirteenth chapter of 
Zechariah. ‘This delight was greatly enhanced by the encomiums 
passed on the above-mentioned gentleman by the erudite and impar- 
tial “ Oxon,” who was ready to receive the truth, disregarding the 
religious creed whence it proceeded. There is, however, another 
point which afforded me gratification, inasmuch as the eulogiums 
passed on your talented Manchester correspondent may with equal 
justice be applied to the celebrated commentator Abarbanel, whose 


interpretation of that chapter fully corroborates that of Hertz Ben 
Pinchas, as appears from the following passage :— 


I venture to express a hope that he | 
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There are, even at present, men to be found amongst the Ishmaelites who 
assume a mask of sanctity and piety by retiring from society, who pretend 
that God speaks with them, and who inflict upon themselves the most cruel 
bodily chastisements, . .. regarding these Ishmaelite saints—who prefer 
to live in seclusion, and who cut themseves, according to their manners— 
and, in the prophecy, he (the prophet) denounces that they will be extir- 
pated from the nations, so that if any one of these pretended saints should 


dare publicly to preach and prophesy according to his wonted way, his very © 


parents will then say to him, “Thou shalt not live; and will pierce him 
with their own hands, saying to him, “Thou hast spoken falsely in the name 
of God ;” viz., all thy preaching of faith and knowledge is a downright false- 
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hood. So great will then be the love of God, and the adherence to true _ 


prophecy, that men will not even spare their own offspring. . . . To the 
question, “ What do these cuts on thy hand mean ?”—which fully indicates 


an imitation of those secluded prophets—he will then reply, ‘‘ These are the 


wounds which I have received in the house of my friends,” indicating the | 
tempie of the idols whose prophet he pretended to be, and where he inflicted | 
upon himself these wounds. The expression ‘27x, “ my friends,” appears 


to be parallel with the prophetic phrase of Hosea, ‘anmx “nx node, * I will 
go after my lovers’’ (ii. 7). 


Mr. Editor, the controversy on this chapter reminds me of your just | 


complaint of the neglect of our Sacred Writ and its literature ; and, 
indeed, I entirely agree with you inthis sentiment. For when men of 
worthy and excelling genius have obliged the world with beautiful, 
salutary and instructive writings, its value ought to be appreciated, 
gratefully acknowledged, and proper praise should be returned to 
them as a due reward for their past labour. And though the present 
polemic has reached some degree of eminence, yet we must own that 
we are not, by far, so advanced in this branch of study as our ancestors 
were. I only consider the deal of trouble which might have been 
spared if we were better versed in our sacred literature. ‘An Arian,” 
then, would not have asked; H. B. P. not have replied ; and, conse- 
quently, Z. would not have been reproached with the appellation ofa 
“timid correspondent.” All that I am surprised at is, that the com- 
mentary of Abarbanel should have escaped the vigilant eye of the 
highly-talented H. B. P. 1, however, have no doubt he will readily 
exclaim, with the well-known Rabbinical phrase, 
‘“‘ Blessed be the Omnipotent that I have hit upon his opinion.” 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


B. Hi. A. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Feeling highly gratified with the prospeet of having a source 
to apply to for information on points in our Sacred Writings which 
appear hidden in obscurity (to those less talented than yourself and 
other highly-appreciated members of the community), I take the 
liberty of asking for an explanation of the following complex verses :— 


“ And it came to pass, by the way in’the inn, that the Lord met 


him, and sought to kill him. 
“ Then Zipporah took a sharp.stone, and cut off the foreskin of her 


son, and cast it at his feet, and said, Surely a bloody husband art thou 
to me. 


“ So he let him go: then she said, A bloody husband thou art, 


because of the circumcision.” —Exod. iv. 24—26. 


Now the first verse must appear, to every reflective mind, rather | 


extraordinary, in stating that God met him, and sought to kill him. | 


Surely, Providence could have slain him without seeking for him! 
But I will leave the explanation of it to your more able self. In the 


mean time 
fie I remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 


Liverpool, April 29th, 1849. 


[ We refer our correspondent to a reply of ours, in a former 
number, to a similar question—that the physical terms used in 


Scripture in reference to the Deity must not be taken in a physical 


_ sense, God being all Spirit, and not subject to any event inci- 


dental to matter. But as the Bible was written for man, it is 


_ also composed in the language of man, which possesses no words 
_ to convey the idea of spirituality. 


In the passage here quoted, the “ seeking” of God must not be 
taken literally, but as signifying the will and resolution of God 
to kill him ( Moses), for having neglected to circumcise his son. 
Zipporah, therefore, performed the rite, and casting the foreskin 


at the feet of the child, said, ‘* Thou art a bloody relation unto 
—me;” signifying, “ through you blood will be shed.” The Hebrew 


word {NM does not mean here husband, but relation. As the 


bridegroom previous to the marriage is called }AR, so may the 


male child previous to circumcision be called }nm. As soon, 
however, as she found that the wrath of God was appeased, and 
that he let him go, she retracted her words, and said, “ Thou art 


_ a bloody relation, but only as regards the blood of cireumeision ;” 
signifying her joy that the only blood which was shed was not, as 


she feared, that of her husband, but that of the cireumeision. 
This construction we take from Mendelssohn; and Rashi, Rasbam, 
as well as other commentators, give the same interpretation. — 
Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 


CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE CLOUDS. 
(Continued from page 242.) 


In all cases we are taught to admire that wisdom and goodness 
which makes even evil correct itself, and after raging for a period with 
the utmost violence, become gentle and salutary to mankind. 

The atmosphere appears more beautiful after a tremendous storm ; 
and the clouds, which were then charged with fury, and’ raged with 


_ terror, are now carried away by every gentle zephyr, and drop fatness 


where before they menaced destruction 

Thus the economy of nature is continually preserved, and the 
general order and good of the system maintained, amidst the endless 
variety of the weather and of the seasons. Nor is the regularity and 
order less in the government and preservation of the temple of Him 
who sits on high, looking down from his lofty mansion with mercy and 
kindness upon Ilis creatures below, who are nothing in themselves 
unless favoured by His divine influence and protection, Storms and 
persecutions have raged against the temple of the Lord from the very 
commencement of its institution; but these visitations have only 
served to strengthen the principles of truth, to root them still pe 9 
in the fertile soil, and to spread forth the branches thereof with a 
more luxuriant foliage. 

When the first promulgators of true religion were persecuted by the 
sanguinary decrees of their enemies, the very tact of such persecution 
only tended to strengthen men in their faith, and encouraged them to 
persevere in serving their God “ with all their heart, and with all their 
soul, and with all their might.” 

These observations may be fairly applied to men of all creeds and 
denominations who breathe a spirit of pure and unsophisticated religion, 
bearing in mind the golden rule of life as the mainspring of their 
actions, “ Love thy fellow-creature, who is lke 
thyself,” a being endowed with the same passions and the same facul- 


ties, subject to the same rules of organisation and structure im his 


animal form, while his higher qualities are not the less so because 
his mode of worshipping his Creator differs from that adopted by his 
neighbour. Were these the sentiments of all who style themselves 
religious men, how eminently would be fulfilled the prophecy ot 
Isaiah— 


“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, and the desert shal! 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. } 
It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing; the 


_ glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon; 


they shall see the glory of the Lord, the excellency of our God.-—Isaiah 
1, 2. 


These words are powerfully expressive of the great change which 
would be effected in the moral world if such feelings pervaded the 
minds of all men. For Lebanon was a mountain famous for its cedars, 
Carmel was a most delightful woody mountain, and Sharon a most 
pleasant field for pasture; so that three combined denote great 
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excellency. Never yet has the glory of the God of Israel been shown 
to such perfection as it would be if the contemplated change were 
rc a in the land ; and well might men piously ejaculate, ‘‘ This is 
the glory of the Lord, the excellency of our God !” 

In reference to the persecution mentioned in our subject, we may 
happily introduce the following observations of an eminent Christian 
divine in support of our metaphor. His words are nearly to the fol- 
lowing effect. Speaking of the dispersion of the preachers of religion, 
he has the following note :—* In mercy, therefore, to the temples, and 
even to themselves, whose truest happiness was connected with their 
usefulness, were they, like so many clouds of heaven, driven different 
ways by the wind of persecution, so that they might empty themselves 
in fruitful showers in the several tracts of land through which they 
were dispersed.” 

Again, the clouds exhibit a very striking and remarkable pheno- 
menon, which the Almighty has adopted as a covenant sign with man- 
kind never more to destroy this globe by a watery deluge. 

When the earth was renewed after the flood, a promise was made 
to the patriarch Noah, who then stood the representative of all future 
generations, that the globe should ever remain safe from a similar 


destruction. Asa perpetual remembrance of the judgment and the 
promise, God said— 


I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. Aad it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud 
over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud: and I will remember 
my covenant which is between me and you and every living creature of all 
flesh. And the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh. 
And the bow shall be in the cloud; and I will look upon it, that I may 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature 
of all flesh that is upon the earth.—Genesis ix. 13—16. 

Some superficial sceptics have raised an objection to the Mosaic 
history, by stating that if there was rain before the tlood, there neces- 
sarily must have been a bow as is here mentioned to have been first 
exhibited to Noah. But the original warrants no such conclusion, 
neither is it liable to any such charge. 

Adar 5609. Il. A. Henry. 
(To be continued.) 


JEWS AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 
On Wednesday evening last a special general meeting of the 
members of this institution, was held in the Theatre, for the pur- 
pose of nominating and electing a gentleman to the office of 
president, vacant by the decease of the late Mr. Hananel de 
Castro. Mr. I. L. Myers, vice president, in the chair. 

The chairman having called on the secretary, to read the cir- 
cular convening the meeting, stated, that prior to entering on the 
special business of the evening, he would call on the secretary to 
read to the meeting the following letter from Mrs. De Castro, in 


reply to the address of condolence presented to that lady on the 
Ist instant : — 


South Ntreet, Sth May, 5609—1849, 

(rentlemen,—TI beg to accept, and also to convey to the committee and mem- 
bers of your institution my very grateful acknowledgements for, the affecting 
tribute to my lamented husband’s memory recorded in the resolutions passed 
2nd April, 

I do indeed appreciate the sincerity of your sympathy and condolence, knowing 
that, in the bereavement which it has pleased God to visit upon my household, 
yours also has lost its head. Your eloquent recognition of the zeal and energy 
which he devoted to your cause, encourages me to hope that his estimate of it is 


becoming more generally adopted; for he saw in it the embodiment of cheering 


aspirations for the intellectual advancement of our middle and lower classes, and 
regarded your Institution as a genial field for the cultivation of the purest sym- 
pathies between all ranks of our community, and as a moral engine for the rolling 
away of reproach and prejudice from the Jewish people. 

While, gentlemen, you shal! continue thus to love and foster the Institution; 
while the spirit of fraternity and the contidence of high resolve shall prevail in 
your councils, | and my children may be permitted, with God’s favour, to visit 
your hall, and recognise in its prosperity the most appropriate monument to the 
memory you revere, the most grateful consolation to the sorrows you deplore. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your faithful friend and fellow-member, 

To the Honorary Officers, Jews’ and General LD. pe Castro. 

Literary and Scientific Institution, Sussex Hall. 


A resolution to enter the letter on the minutes, having been 
passed amidst the cheers of the meeting — 

Mr. Sampson Samuel, honorary secretary, proposed, and Mr. 
Laurence Myers, vice president, seconded, the nomination of 
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Natuanie, Monteriore, Esq., as president, vacant by the 
lamented decease of the late Hananel de Castro, Esq., in doing 
which, both gentlemen paid a tribute of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and bore testimony to the intellectual qualifications 
possessed by Mr. Montefiore for the important office to which he 
had been proposed. 

The meeting having been addressed by Messrs. J. A. Franklin, 
Mitchell, and De Lara, in favour of the gentleman nominated, 
and in praise of the selection made by the committee, and no 
other person having been proposed for the office, the chair- 
man declared the election to have fallen unanimously on Mr. 
Montefiore whom he therefore declared president of the institu- 
tion. (Applause). 

Mr. M. 'T. Levitt then proposed a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, for his efficient conduct in the chair, which was seconded b 
Mr. M. Almosnino, and carried unanimously; and the chairman 
having briefly returned thanks, the meeting separated. 


WE are indebted to Mr. S. W. Waley for the following letter, 
written by Mr. Abraham Hort, of New Zealand: — | 


To the Editor of the Wellington Independent. 


Mr. Editor,—I beg you will favour me by inserting this letter in your 
paper which I am reluctantly induced to send by having been made ac- 
quainted that, after a sermon preached on board the Sobraon on Sunday 
last, by Mr. Ironside,a person of the name of Hinchcliffe addressed him- 
self to a lady of the Hebrew persuasion, who had sheltered there from 
the terrors of the dread visitation wherewith it has pleased Almighty God 
to afflict us, telling her that unless she abjured her faith, and acknow- 
ledged the divinity of Jesus, there was no hope of salvation for her. 
I do not know, Sir, if this individual is or is not ordained ; but this I 
do know, that he has exhibited himself to be an insolent and ignorant 
pretender to the faith he professes, the spirit of which is wholly at 
variance with the belief that our heavenly Father, alike adored by all 
who cherish the sublime truths of Divine revelation, has doomed 
myriads of his creatures to eternal perdition, by only opening one 
door to a blissful eternity, whilst He in his unbounded beneficence has 
declared that what he requires of man, and what is essential for his 
own happiness, is, ‘‘ that he shall act justly, shall love mercy, and shall 
walk in humility before him”’; thus constituting the virtuous caréer 
of all who revere him in truth, without reference to peculiarity of 
religious dogma, the path to that blissful eternity whereof we all hope 
to be recipients. | 

Without entering into any religious disquisition, and with a most 
profound respect for the sincere professors of all revealed religion, be 
their creed what it may, I have often heard with intense regret that 
some of the dissenting ministers from the Church of England fre- 
quently form their discourses so as to level their shafts of imprecation 
and revilement against those of the Ancient Covenant I follow, as 
though the Almighty needed the impotent aid of man, not being self- 
sufficient in his omnipotence to accomplish his own designs ; whilst 
He in the high attribute of his mercy has declared, * that in his own 
good time He will reconcile all conflicting opinions, when all shall 
adore him by one and the same holy name ;” until when it is rendered 
incumbent upon all whose tenets are based upon the sacred truths of 
Divine revelation, instead of impiously presuming to hurl the bolts of 
damnation, to live in harmony together—infusing its light to those yet 
unillumed by its undying torch, and giving drink to those who have 
not ee tasted of its living waters; thereby to hasten that joyful 
= when that universal concord so ardently desired shall reign on 
earth. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wellington, October 28, 1848. An IsRAELITE. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL Society.—The usual fort- 
nightly meeting of this society was held last Tuesday evening, 
Dr. Cooper, the President, in the chair, when Mr. W. Cammell 
was proposed a member of the second class; and the following 
contributions were announced :—An albatross, presented by Mr. 
George Parker; and a copper dish, and some bones, found at the 
depth of twelve feet below the surface, presented by Mr. Sandell, 
manager of the British Gas Company’s works in this borough, 
upon whose premises, in Sculcoates, they were found. Mr. B. 
Jacobs then read his paper on “ Hebrew Literature.” After 
some remarks upon the reason why the Jews had always so 
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scrupulously guarded their literature, which arose in ancient 
times from the ignorance of the surrounding nations, and in more 
modern ones from the persecutions to which the Hebrew race 
were subjected (an opposite course to which, however, it became 
the duty of almost all the Israelites of the present day to pursue); 
the lecturer proceeded to give a sketch of the inspired writings of 
the Hebrews, with some remarks upon their arrangement and 
authors. He then noticed the uninspired writings, particularly 
the Talmud, which is divided into two parts, the Mishna, which 
contains the oral or traditional laws, and the Gemara, which is a 
commentary upon, or exposition of, the former, and was written 
by different authors, and at a subsequent period. The lecturer 
also noticed the schools in which Hebrew literature had been 
cultivated, under the dominion of the kings of Persia, the early 
Caliphs, and the kings of Spain, and the circumstances which 
gave rise to the foundation of the school in the latter country. 
He concluded his lecture with several extracts from the T almud, 
tending to shew the great importance of that work, and the im- 
mense amount of valuable information, as well as the moral lessons 
and useful aphorisms contained in it. Some observations were 
made by the President, Mr. Pearsall, and Mr. Wells. A vote of 
thanks was then accorded to Mr. Jacobs for his very able and 
interesting lecture.—//ull Advertiser, April 26, 1849. 

SUDDEN DeaTtu or Dr. Isaac Bernays, Cuter Rapsi or 
HamBurG.—lIt is with deep sorrow that we record the death of 
a most learned Jewish Rabbi. The departed was a distinguished 
pupil of Rabbi Abraham Bing, Chief Rabbi of Wurzburg, where 
he also pursued the study of the classics. In his early age his 
studies were entirely confined to Hebrew; and on the death of 
his father, Jacob Gera, a boarding-house keeper at Mayence, 
when he was about thirteen years of age, Isaac Bernays was 
celebrated as a most eminent Talmudical scholar He then 
knew nothing but Hebrew; and, it is said, could hardly 
read German; but soon after he betook himself to the study of 
the classics and modern languages. He excelled in them as well as 
in the Hebrew. Above all, he excelled in the grammatical, meta- 
physical, and philosophical works of the Hebrews. The ancient 
Hebrew grammarians he knew ‘‘ to his fingers’ ends ;’’ and he 
was a great opponent of the modern school of Hebrew grammar, 
such as Ben Seeb, Salomon Hena, ete. Among the metaphysical 
works there was none in which he shone brighter than in one of 
the most difficult, the Cuzri. This remarkable work he knew 
almost by heart; and the profound interpretations thereof which 
he displayed, both in his sermons at the synagogue as well as in 
other public lectures, elicited the admiration of the numerous 
literati which Hamburg boasted of twenty years ago. His 
religious principles were rather orthodox, mystical, and often 
enthusiastic. At intervals he manifested a great interest in the 


success of the orthodox free school (71N 3109n), where he him- 
self gave instruction to the first class in various branches of 
Hebrew. He was more celebrated for the profundity (and often 
cabalistic mysticism) of his lectures, than for his eloquence. He 
opposed the Reform Synagogue (Temple) at Hamburg, and issued 
a caution against their prayer-book. He filled his high and 
lucrative office for about twenty-seven years ; and on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the Ist inst., died suddenly of apoplexy. The report 
of this catastrophe spread great consternation throughout the Jews 
quarter. The funeral, which was most numerously and respect- 
ably attended, took place on Thursday afternoon, the 3rd inst. 
The Orphan School, the Free School (Talmud ‘fora), as well as 
the first class of the Reform School (Kley's), who had asked 
permission to pay the last tribute of respect to his memory, fol- 
lowed, besides the wardens and committee-men of the Hamburg 
and Altona congregations, the presidents and committees of every 
Jewish society and union, who, with the family and relatives of 
the deceased, formed an immense procession of carriages, Hun- 
dreds of people had crowded to the new burial-ground, where he 
was interred, and it was with great difficulty that the officers 
could put down the coffin. The Chief Rabbi of Altona, Rabbi 


Jacob Ettlingen, then delivered a most impressive funeral sermon, 
which affected every one present to tears. The text was from 
Leviticus x., which records the death of the two sons of Aaron— 
alluding to the premature death of the departed, who had not 
attained the age of sixty. Then followed an oration by Mr. 
Gottlieb, a pupil and protegé of the deceased, also dwelling upon 
the deep learning and knowledge of the lamented Rabbi, and 
moving those assembled to loud sobs and moanings. A most 
heart-rending scene occurred when the coffin was let down into the 
grave. Rabbi Isaac Metz, a venerable and learned man, who had 
been the teacher of Rabbi Bernays, and his most intimate friend, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now my dear pupil is gone, what is to become of 
me? Put me also with him in a grave.’ Having thus vented 
his agonising sorrow, he fell down senseless. A correspondent, 
however, informs us that he has since recovered. 

Conjectures are rife as to the successor to the office; but the 
religious parties at Hamburg are so many that there will be much 
difficulty in their coming to an agreement on the subject. 

ALDERMAN SALOMONS AND THE Oatu OF ABJURATION.— 
Bail Court.— On the learned judge (Mr. Justice Coleridge) taking 
his seat on Tuesday, a number of barristers, principally members 
of the Middle Temple, who had been called to the bar of that Inn on 
Saturday last, attended to take the usual oaths, and to subseribe 
the roll. Among the members, was Mr. Salomons, alderman of 
the city of London. Upon his name being called, Mr. Salomons 
demurred to taking the oath of abjuration, in consequence of the 
concluding words of the oath—‘* Upon the true faith of a 
Christian,” and wished to sign the roll without taking the oath. 
A communication of this objection being made by the clerk of 
the crown to the learned judge on the bench, a conference with 
his lordship ensued, which was concluded by Mr. Justice Coleridge 
expressing an opinion that he was incompetent to alter the usual 
form. The learned judge, however, suggested that Mr. Salomons 
might take the opinion of the full court upon the point. Mr. 
Salomons acquiesced, and subsequently appeared in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench; but an important case being under hearing, no 
opportunity was afforded him of moving the court.—Advertiser. 

[We beg to call the attention of Mr. Alderman Solomons to 
the statute 13 Geo. IL., cap. 7, sec. 3, passed for the better pro- 
tection of the King’s person, which provides, ‘ That whenever a 
person of the Jewish persuasion presents himself to take the oath 
of abjuration in pursuance of this act, the words upon the true fasth 
of a Christian shall be omitted.” —Epb, Jewish Caron, } | 

Jew’s Inrant Scnoo.t.—The annual meeting of. the sub- 
scribers of this institution, was held at the School in Houndsditch, 
on the 27th April. The following gentlemen were elected as 
honorary officers for the ensuing year:— Nathaniel Montefiore, 
Esq., president, Reuben Salomons, Esq., vice president, Haim 
Guedalla, Esq., treasurer, Walter Josephs, Isq., hon. see. 

BENEVOLENCE.— A correspondent informs us, that Mrs. E. E. 
Micholls has recently distributed her annual gift of rice and gro- 
cery tothe poor. We readily give insertion to the above, in the 
hope that others enjoying God's bounties in this world, will also 
think of the poor, for notwithstanding the low price of provisions, 
the want of employment is causing the poor to suffer many privations. 


SHORT-COMINGS OF THE JEWS,— 

“Although our journal is the only one the Jews in this country now 
possess; although its expense is trivial, comparatively with other journals, 
being published but once a week; although there are among the 30,000 
Jews in this country a large number of oppulent and wealthy families-—yet 
the support we receive from them is by no means proportionate to their 
numbers and wealth.”—Jewish Chronicle. 

[Considering the learning and ability to be found in the columns 
of our contemporary, this fact is little creditable to an opulent and 
intelligent body. They ought to have a recognised organ, most 
liberally supported ; for if they will not exert themselves for the 
obtainment of the rights to which they are fairly entitled, the 
conclusion is inevitable—that they do not care for them; while 
ours is not a government to thrust rights upon people— Douglas 


Jerrold’s Weekly News of Sunday last. } 
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PIs Hospital, Mile End, 
For the support of Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth. 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, 
will take place at the LoNDoN Tavern, on Monday, the 4th of June next. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Patron, in the Chair. 
By order, S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


Hebrew Congregation, Swansea. 

HIS CONGREGATION having been called on to pay, within three 

months, a Mortgage on their Synagogue, and having also an eligible 

opportunity of purchasing the freehold of their Burial-ground (the only one 

in Wales), the lease of which is nearly expired, they venture on an appeal to 
the Jewish public. 

Although the congregation is numerous, yet the majority are in humble 
circumstances. Within the last few years the expenses have been heavy, 
and they have met with several losses, which induces them to hope that the 
Public will sympathise in their cause, and afford them their aid and interest. 

The Rev. the Chief Rabbi has generously sent a subscription towards what 
he has been pleased to designate ‘ our holy purposes ;’’ and under his high 


sanction they feel confident their co-religionists will not refuse them their 
support. 


Donations alreadu received, 


The Rev. Dr. Adler - - - 
Swansea, Merthyr, & Neath— Birmingham— 
Donations previously ad- Messrs. Newstadt & Barnett 2 2 0O 
vertised £33 2 6) Messrs. Louis and Mier, 

; London— (per Jewish Chronicle) 2 2 0 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., B. P. Moore, Esq. - Se 

Oel Emanuel, Esq. > 
D, A. Lindo. Esq. (per Per Mr. B. Vallentine— 

Jewish Chronicle) 1 5: -Marks, Esq., President 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. - 1 oO o|. ofthe Congregation 
Michael Emanuel, ksq. - 1 O O I. Abel, Esq., lreasurer of 
Israel Barned, Esq. 2 2 | the Congregation - 010 6 
S. L. De Symons, Esq. - 2 2 O Brighton— 
A. De Symons, Esq. mn L 1 0} Brighton Congregation - 2 2 0O 
A. and Co. Mosely, Esq. - 010 6 
Coleman Solomon, Esq. Edinburgh— 
Sampson Samuel, Esq. - 0 10 6 Jacob Ashenheim, Esq. - 0 10 


Phillip Phillips, Esy. - 010 Southampton— 

Messrs. De PassandSon 1 0 0) Phillip Mosely, 10-6 
Liverpool — Dublin— 

| L. Harris, Esq., President 0 10 0 
Manchester— 

A.S.Sichel, Esq. - 2 2 0 Cardiff — | 

Per Rev. J. Kantrowitz— Leon D, Walter, Esq. 

P. Lucas, Esq. Falmouth— 

Joel Caspar, Esq. - 1 © J. Jacob, Esq. - - 

B. Hyain, Esq. Pontypool— 

Moses, Esq. - 0 10 O Ralph Fox, Esq. - 


Donations in London will be received by Sampson Samuel, Esq., 26, New 
Broad-street, and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch; the Rev. 
1. Kantrowitz, Manchester; the Rev, D. M. Isaacs, Liverpool; Mr. Benjamin 
Valentine, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham; and by Mr. |. Jacob, 33, Castle 
Street, Swansea. 


FOR NEW YORK. 
EGULAR LINE OF PACKETS between London and New York.— 


These Ships will sail punctually from the St. Katharine Docks as fol- 
lows:— 


Dates of 

Ship's Name. Tonnage. Captain. Sailing. 
Nicolia e Jovan 1,250 M. Radulowich . May 12. 
Abeona . 1100. Hy. Miles May 17. 
Se eee 850 J. Keighley. , May 20. 
Albatross . . . 1,000 J. Broughell June 10. 


The above first-class ships are most elegantly and commodiously fitted 
for cabin, intermediate, and steerage passengers, to whose comfort and 
convenience every attention will be paid. For terms of freight or passage 
apply to S. Stiebel and Co., 32, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street; or to J. F. 
Campbell and Co., 16, Cornhill. 


~ Just published, price One Shilling & Sixpence. 


Beakhcam Allah, Abd Ali Manzour ben Mustali, Tenth Caliph of the 
timite Dynasty. Read at a Meeting of the Numismatic Society of London. 
By Dr. L. Loews, M.R.A.S., &c. &c. 
London: David Nutt, 158, Fleet Street; John Russel Smith, 4, Old 
Compton Street, Soho Square; Brighton: Henri S. King, 1, North Street, 
and 44, East Street; Paris: M. Rollin, Rue Vivienne, No. 12. 


Ogercnr on a UNIQUE CUFIC GOLD COIN, issued by Al-Aamir 
u 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


NEW CETY TEA WAREHOUSE, 
HENRY MOSES, 

4,st. Mary Axe, Bishopsgate Street, 


Begs most respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public in general, that 
he has opened the above premises inthe Grocery TRADE. 

In soliciting their patronage, H. M. assures them it shall be his constant 
endeavour to merit their entire confidence and a share of their commands, 
by personal attendance, and the superiority of the articles supplied. 
Families will find a Large and Choice Selection of Teas, Coffees, Pickles, &e. 


Good Strong Congou, 4s. perib. | Rest Ceylon Coffee, Is. 

Finest Imported, 4s. Sd. 5s. Fine Jamaica ditto, Is. 4d. 
Genuine Hyson, 4s., 4s. 8d., 5s. | Superioa Mocha ditto, Is. sd. 
Silvery Pearl Gunpowder, 5s., 5s.6d.,6s. Moist Sugar, 4d.,4)}. 


Sparkling Loaf Sugar, 5d. 
Finest ditto Sid. 


Henry Moses, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Teas, Coffees, Sugars, 
Fruits, &c., 4, St. Mary Aze. 
Parcels delivered Daily to all parts of Town and Country, within 50 miles, 
Carriage Free. 
Country Orders punctually attended to. 


MUR. ALBERT, 
Surgeon-Dentist and Aurist, 
74, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London, 


AY be Consulted, at his Establishment from Nine to Six, daily, and, for 
the convenience of Country Patients, Mr. Albert attends on Sundays 
from Ten till Twelve o’clock. 
His system combines the latest improvements and economy, as will be 
found on referring to his list of charges. 


A Mineral Tooth, the best that can be made vee. §::§ 
A Set of Natural Teeth, mounted in Artificial Gums - 1010 O 
Ditto Set of Natural Teeth, on fine Gold Plate st 8: 0 


An entire Set of Natural or Terro-Metallic Teeth, highly 
finished in the first style, with fine Gold Sockets, usually 
charged 40 guiueas . - 20 0 
Decayed Teeth Filled, so as to prevent Tooth-ache, and to render Extraction 
unnecessary, 2s. 6d. 


Mr. E. ALBERT disclaims connection with any person adyertising in the 


same name. 


74, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


Claremont Villa. Folkstone-road, Dover. 


EWISH FAMILIES visiting Dover can be accommodated with Board 

and Lodging at Mrs. Simons, as above, where every attention will be 
paid to their comfort. A Lady or Gentleman wishing for a permanent 
residence on moderate terms, will here find a genteel and comfortable home, 
with the advantage of sea and country air. 


Children requiring sea-bathing or change of air will be received, and great 
care taken of them. 


FREE TRADE BUTTER DEPOT. 
tS Established for the Sale of Butter only. 
No, 21, Aldgate (opposite Jewry Street). 


HE FREE TRADE BUTTER DEPOT has been opened at Aldgate 
for the convenience of Families residing in the Eastern District. 


Prices of Salt Butter, 6d., 7d., 8d., 9d.. 10d., 11d., 12d. per Pound. 
Prices of Fresh Butter . . . 9d., 10d., 1ld., 12d. 
No price above Twelve-pence per Pound for either Salt or Fresh Butter. 


Owing to repeated enquiries for English Butter, arrangements have been 
entered into for supplying these Depéts with the finest qualities. 


Deliveries Daily within Two Miles of the Depots. 
Shipping, Shops, and Country Dealers supplied. 


ANTED, a Situation as GOVERNESS, in a Jewish family, by a Young 
Lady, a native of French Switzerland, about 18 years of age, who 1s 
conversant with the Hebrew, French, German, and English Languages ; can 
teach all the elementary branches of Female Education, Drawing, Piano, &c. 
Reference to English houses of the highest respectability can be given. 
Address to J. P., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


ASHIER AND ASSISTANT.—Wanted, a Youth, who is a good Pen- 
man, as Cashier; also, an experienced Man, as Assistant, in a Clothing 

and Outfitting Establishment. Address, stating Age, previous Situation, 
and Salary required, to D, Hyam and Co., 6, Union Street, Bristol. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, May !1, 1849. 
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